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THE ORDER OF THE SENTENCE IN THE HEBREW POR- 
TIONS OF DANIEL. 
James H. Breasted, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



It has been stated by conservative critics and largely admitted by some more 
liberal, that the Hebrew of Daniel offers too scanty material from which to draw 
any conclusions as to the date of its composition. Without here affirming the 
contrary, it is the object of this paper to present some data in view of which it 
would seem necessary to modify the above statement. It is well established that 
such a thing as a historical development in Hebrew syntax is a fact, and investi- 
gations in the cognate tongues have shown and are showing every day the marked 
changes in syntactical structure, which in them also were wrought either by natural 
decay or the difference in environment as the centuries passed. The greatest 
drawback to such investigation in Hebrew is the meagreness of the material. 
While the other Semitic tongues, in general, present such a wealth of literature 
that the various phases of the development can be traced with tolerable accuracy, 
such is not the case with the Hebrew writings. And even of those which we 
have, the date of the majority is very uncertain. Under these circumstances the 
formulation of any theory of syntactical development is much hampered ; first by 
the lack of material, and second, by the vast periods which intervene between the 
disputed dates of many of the most extensive products of the literature, so that 
any theory at all is almost an impossibility till the dates of the books are estab- 
lished with some degree of certainty. Notwithstanding these difficulties which 
beset the case as a whole, it would seem that in the matter of individual composi- 
tion certain definite results can be obtained, which offer ground for a legitimate 
induction. It is with this end in view that an examination of some phases of the 
syntax of the Hebrew of Daniel has been made, rather than for the mere syntax 
itself, and as data for comparison were also indispensable we shall be nearly as 
much concerned with some other books as with Daniel. 

There is no more definite rule in Hebrew than that which governs the order 
of the sentence as far as its two chief members are concerned. Indeed we may 
go further and say that the definite order, predicate-subject, is according to a 
fundamental principle of the language, which regards the idea contained in the 
verbal form, as the most important, and hence to be presented first. The subject 
is entirely secondary and being already implied and contained in the verbal 
form, therefore follows. Any violation of this principle is for a legitimate 
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reason; the expression of an adventitious circumstance, emphasis, contrast, 
chiasm, etc. When both predicate and subject are nouns the opposite order pre- 
vails, because not an action but a continuous and permanent condition is 
expressed, which demands the same order as in a circumstantial clause. The 
exception in the case of the predicate adjective is, that it may not be mistaken 
for an attributive. The above principles being inviolable, save in respect of the 
exceptions cited, any violations not in accordance with these exceptions may 
be regarded as abnormal, and if habitual would point to a time when loose usage 
and laxness prevailed. Hence an examination into the order of subject and pred- 
icate seemed to the writer the division of the syntax which would offer the most 
conclusive results, and it is rather a presentation of results which is here designed 
than any detailed discussion of them. 

Even the most superficial reading of Daniel reveals a looseness and freedom 
of syntactical structure which is in strange contrast with the earlier simplicity. 
The writer does not seem at home in the language, and his style is radically 
different from that which preceded his alleged exilic date. He never rises to a 
conscious control and complete grasp of the language, such as marks the strong 
periods of the second Isaiah. Its elements seem cumbrous and clumsy in his 
hands ; the motononous recurrence of the same construction in successive clauses 
naturally vitiates any vividness which would result from a choice of expressive 
words, for in his vocabulary the writer is forcible and strong. But a closer and more 
systematic examination into the structure of his sentences substantiates the first 
impression. A strange liberty prevails, and there is entire indifference to some 
of the fundamental principles of syntax. For example, in the ordinary declara- 
tive sentence it seems to make but little difference to the writer whether the sub- 
ject or predicate precedes, e. g., 8:8a, "\X\ ^"1X1 D'f^fi TflV * Tnere is no 
reasonable ground here for the precedence of the subject. The clause cannot be 
circumstantial ; it is not an emphatic or chiastic arrangement and we can only 
say that the writer had little or no constraint upon him in the arrangement of his 
sentence. But to what extent does this looseness of structure prevail ? A tabula- 
tion of all the declarative sentences reveals that 32J per cent, of these are of this 
abnormal order. This classification excludes all clauses which could reasonably be 
called circumstantial or inverted for emphasis, etc. In doubtful cases, the benefit 
of the doubt was accorded, and such clauses were excluded. What reason can 
be assigned for this writer's abnormally frequent use of the compound nom- 
inal sentence? Including all such clauses their occurrence would be at least 
35 per cent, of all declarative sentences, and it would be absurd to declare that 
they are all circumstantial, emphatic, etc. Such an explanation is impossible 



* If the reader wishes to note other examples which come under no law, see 8:1; 8:2; 8:5; 8:8; 
8:13; 8:22; 8:27. Their frequency in this chapter may afford some idea of the looseness which 
prevails, and show how lax is the style. 
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on the face of it, and an examination of such individual clauses as the above 
demonstrates that it is not the case. We must then accept the fact that this 
writer sets at utter defiance the law above stated and writes in entire disregard 
of it. But this fact does not stand alone. We find the same peculiarity is char- 
acteristic of the simple nominal sentence, or rather its opposite is true. The con- 
tinuance of any state or condition, since it implies the prominence of the subject, 
demands as above stated, the precedence of the same. This is a fundamental law ; 
but is not so regarded by the writer of Daniel ; e.g., 8:17b, • fimil Y\2~^)t? *3* 
This order prevails in 28f per cent, of the simple nominal clauses. Of course it 
is necessary in this class to exclude all cases in which the predicate is an adjective, 
for the precedence of the predicate adjective is so prevalent as to be almost regu- 
lar. The explanation of this abnormal order in the simple nominal sentence is 
not far away. The precedence of the subject as already often stated is ordinarily 
of marked significance, if the predicate be a verb. Now, as we have noted, there 
occur in Daniel numerous cases of the compound nominal sentence, in which 
there is no significance. That is, this inverted order no longer means anything to 
this writer. Hence it is no longer necessary or essentially natural for him to 
place the subject first in the simple nominal sentence, for the idea of continuance 
of condition implied by the precedence of the subject is gone. This may explain 
the paucity of circumstantial clauses in Daniel according to our classification, to 
which some objection might be offered ; but many compound nominal sentences 
which we have counted as circumstantial have been translated as principal 
clauses by the revisers. I have not counted the number of such clauses which 
the revisers have rendered as circumstantial, but they would be very few indeed, 
and I believe this is largely true of the rest of the Old Testament also. 

Now the explanation of this usage is by no means easy. That a difference 
from ordinary usage, so marked, could have arisen at once we cannot believe. 
The development is too broad and deep-seated, it goes down into the funda- 
mentals of the language. Is it the result of a long process of syntactical decay 
just as the gradual dissolution of the organic forms in the language had taken 
place centuries before ? Or shall we call it a development into greater freedom 
and larger liberty of use rather than a dissolution, and say that the early limi- 
tation which confined the chief members of a principal clause to one stereotyped 
order was narrow ; that the language is now breaking away from the primitive 
fetters which hampered and clogged its action, and attaining a broader scope, just 
as in later times its vocabulary grew to meet the larger range of thought ? Be the 
change one of development or decay, we are inclined to attribute it to outside 
influences, for the same phenomenon is observable in the Aramaic of the book. 



* Other examples of the same order will be found in 8:17,19; 9:23,26,27; 10:1, etc. It is true 
that a predicate consisting of a prepositional phrase is inclined to precede, but we hare in 
Hebrew no rigid rule for this case as in Arabic. 
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Driver* remarks, " A tendency may often be observed in the Chaldee portions of 
Daniel and Ezra to throw the verb to the end." Indeed we may go further and 
say that it is more than a " tendency," for it is extremely prevalent in the declara- 
tive sentence, and with the imperative the precedence of the object is so frequent 
as to be almost regular. "With the infinitive it is also very marked. The ten- 
dency in the Aramaic is therefore much stronger than in the Hebrew where it is 
largely confined to the declarative sentence, there being no instance of an object 
preceding an imperative and with extreme rarity, one preceding an infinitive. 
This phenomenon in both languages cannot but forcibly remind us of the Assyr- 
rian in which the subsequence of the verb is regular. Especially is this true of 
the Aramaic infinitive following its object, which is a rigidly regular order in 
Assyrian, whenever the infinitive is not a substantive in construct with a fol- 
lowing genitive but is treated as a finite verb. (Cf. DG. p. 339) e. g. (Esarh. A. I 

48,49) danan Asur kullumimma to show forth the might of Ashur ; also 

(Tig.-Pil. I 49) niisir matisunu ruppusa ikbi'uni, to increase the terri- 
tory of their country they commanded me. The resemblance to such Aramaic 
phrases as the following is quite remarkable »"7 JW1JJO , " ,i ?y J20N TIN $h 
Ul mnn 1 ? ^DV JO^Q j"V?Q • I s it n °t reasonable to suppose that the lan- 
guage of a nation whose conquests were so vast and so long continued, and which 
so impressed the nations round it with the genius of its progressive spirit, must 
have strongly affected and to some extent warped the kindred tongues with which 
it came in contact ? And though it finally succumbed to the resistless encroach- 
ments of the Aramaic, it was probably in many respects a Pyrrhus victory for the 
latter. If then the Aramaic exhibits the influence of the Assyrian why not also 
the Hebrew, though perhaps more largely at second-hand through the Aramaic ? 
Prof. William R. Harper would explain some of the puzzling imperfects of the 
II Isaiah as due to the Babylonian influence ;t and the grounds for such a conclu- 
sion are very strong. 

Before passing to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we note some 
further facts of less importance concerning it. As a general observation it may 
be said that the order of words follows the looser rules with much more regularity 
than those more rigid. As an example of the close observance of a less stringent 
rule, we may notice the position of the indirect object when it is a pronoun, in 
which case it usually follows the predicate and precedes the direct object. This, 
though not an inviolable rule, is well observed in Daniel, cf. 1:7 and 17. Even 
when it is a noun, the indirect has a strong tendency to precede the direct object. 
In view of the frequency of entirely abnormal orders in Daniel, it is strange that 
so few arrangements for emphasis exist. Ewald (quoted by Driver, Heb. Tenses, 



* Hebrew Tenses, x>. 306. 

t Cf. article " Some of the Imperfects in the Deutero-Isaiah " in the Proceedings of the Amerf 
can Oriental Society, 1891. 
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pp. 305-6) notes the following variations for emphasis, viz. : Object, predicate, sub- 
ject, which puts the emphasis on the subject. This order occurs once in Daniel, 
9;26. (2) Object, subject, predicate, a very rare arrangement which does not occur 
at all in Daniel. It is regular for the participle, but there is no case of it to be 
found in Daniel, though the participial construction is very common as is usual 
with late Hebrew. (3) Subject, object, predicate. This is not found in Daniel. It 
makes prominent the subject and is a common enough arrangement. (4) Predi- 
cate, object, subject. This order, which emphasizes the subject, is found in 10:18, 
but this single occurrence may be explained by the fact that the object is a pro- 
noun, and being after ^JQ and construed with 3, the writer regards it as 
practically equivalent to an indirect object and hence regularly places it after the 
predicate, as we have seen he is in the habit of doing. It is thus very evident 
that the writer does not avail himself of those strikingly emphatic arrangements 
which are so great an advantage to the style of the earlier prophets, especially 
Isaiah. In the case of the relative clause the chief fact of interest is that in all 
clauses where the relative pronoun is the direct object of the verb, there is no 
instance where the pronoun also occurs as the real object. This would indicate a 
time when "l^'K had entirely passed over from being merely a relative particle or 
nota relationis, into the true functions of a relative pronoun. 

Passing now to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we take up Eccle- 
siastes. It is needless to argue here for the late date of this book. As the writer 
in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica remarks, that on the continent, if one were to 
set about proving that Solomon did not write Ecclesiastes, it would be equivalent 
to adducing evidence toward a demonstration that the world does not stand still. 
Assuming its late date therefore, this book may serve to show us the state of the 
syntax in later Hebrew as evidenced by the order of words. By an examination 
of all clauses consisting of subject and finite verb we find that 35£ per cent, of 
these are of the order subject-predicate, and this, after giving the benefit of the 
doubt to all possible circumstantial clauses or arrangements for emphasis, etc. 
This is not far from the 32 J per cent, of such inverted order in Daniel. In the 
case of the simple nominal sentence in Ecclesiastes, the occurrence of the abnor- 
mal order predicate-subject is 20f o - per cent. This is again to be compared with 
the 28| per cent, of a like arrangement in Daniel. Are these book very far apart 
in time ? or is an inference that they are not, to be met by the objection, that 
such a looseness might have prevailed over a century-long period, and that thus, 
books which are hundreds of years apart may exhibit the same peculiarities'!' 
This is a valid objection and a comparison as limited as the above is not conclu- 
sive. The length of time during which such syntactical anarchy prevailed must 
be further defined and limited as to the terminus a quo. A tabulation of the 
declarative sentence in the Hebrew of Ezra was therefore made with the follow- 
ing results : Comp. nominal clause, not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, 
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etc., 28-jV per cent.; simple nominal clause, order pred.-subj. 18| per cent. Assum- 
ing some period subsequent to the time of Nehemiah as the date of this book it 
will be noted that an author writing at this time, is a degree less loose and irregular 
than the writer of Ecclesiastes at the time of the Maccabees(?), or Daniel writing, 
as alleged, in the time of the captivity. Passing on to an earlier time and exam- 
ining Malachi (former half of the fifth century ?) we find these results : Comp. 
nominal clause not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., 15 per cent.; 
simple nominal clause order pred.-subj., 19| per cent. That is, the inversion of the 
finite verb with its subject is less than one-half as frequent as in Daniel. But an 
examination of an exilic author practically contemporaneous with the alleged date 
of Daniel ought to furnish results not less interesting than those obtained from 
Ecclesiastes. For this purpose the prophecy of Ezekiel was used. Time did not 
permit the writer to tabulate more than ten chapters, but it is thought that these 
are sufficient for the basis of a fair induction. The declarative sentence in this 
material more nearly approaches harmony with the principles which were laid 
down at the outset. These are the results : Comp. nominal clause, not circum- 
stantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., .08f per cent, simple nominal clause 
order pred.-subj., 13 per cent. That is, the two abnormal orders are respectively 
about one-fourth and less than one-half as frequent as in Daniel. We can here 
trace a development, beginning with Ezekiel, some phases of which are quite 
definite and which it may be well to note. It is noticeable in the earlier litera- 
ture that two clauses with verbal predicate following the subject in both, are 
found together, their juxtaposition being explained by desire for contrast between 
the two subjects. In Arabic where this order occurs, if the clause is not circum- 
stantial, a contrast with another subject is always implied. Cf. Quran, II. 221, 

.... iuil ^l jAjo xJU?j »llit Jt (J^xjo iJLS3}! . " Tliese invite to the 

fire, but God invites to Paradise ;" see also II. 271. This is an invariable 

and rigid rule in Arabic and also in earlier Hebrew, which shows very plainly 
what was the normal rule. The occurrence of such contrasted clauses is very 
frequent in Ezekiel, and of this the seventh chapter presents a striking example. 
It contains no less than fourteen such emphatic inversions, i. e. seven pairs, for 
example v. 23: . DER Ptt^D "l»J«T1 D»01 tDBtfD HN^C pNrr'3 • This 

TT TIT * T : T - I T I T 1 V T T 

method of revelling in antithesis seems to be a favorite one with this prophet. 
But at this time, emphatic contrast in thus placing two inverted clauses together is 
not the invariable significance, for the same device came to be employed in pre- 
senting two parallel propositions, especially in the case of comparison. This was 
sharply to call attention to the two subjects as possessing something common in 
the respective actions or qualities predicated of them both. Cf. Job 5:7 Q~]H »3 
t SW in'SJ' ?1J£H \p1 "Y?V ^J2}t> ■ This usa 8 e ma y Perhaps explain the 
later degeneration, for the comparison is not so strongly emphatic as the contrasted 
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clauses like the example from Ezekiel. In Malachi's three chapters there are 
four such couplets, yet not entirely such as those in Ezekiel. The first (1:4) pre- 
sents two strongly contrasted subjects, but in the second (1:5) the contrast is 
doubtful. It is rather the presentation of two co-ordinate facts and not for com- 
parison either. The third (2:6) again presents a strong contrast, while the fourth 
(3:6) seems to offer a new example in which beside the contrast expressed, the 
first clause presents the reason for the second. Ezra contains but one example of 
this usage, i. e., 9:6: -# r^til WJTDBM &&) ftbjfcb ttl Whlty '3 

{ D*Dt^7 • Here we have two co-ordinate and practically synonymous clauses. 

. - T — 

There is no contrast here as in the earlier language. But it is in Ecclesiastes that we 
find this usage reaching its climax ; the inverted couplets are very common, some- 
times presenting strong contrasts and again the two facts being merely co-ordinate, 
and seeming to be thus inverted and placed together from the analogy presented 
in the case of the comparison. For as in the comparison, the two similar facts 
are graphically put together by bringing into prominence the two subjects, so here 
the two co-ordinate and perhaps identical truths are presented in the same way, 
though there is no comparison and not necessarily the slightest emphasis. As an 
example of emphatic contrast cf. Eccl. 7:26b : (7.3QD D^S' D'H^Nf! ♦Jfl'? 3iD 

T ..... T . ... T .. . . 

I fl3 "D7* N£31ffl ' an< * on the other hand for the juxtaposition of two simply 

t v t • " : 

co-ordinate statements, without any emphasis because of the inverted order, cf . 
10:9 03 pD* D*¥# #pl3 Df?3 3¥J£ O'ElN #pO • There has plainly 
been then a degeneration in the usage and. significance of two such inverted con- 
tiguous clauses, contrasting very strongly with the earlier rigid use, which was 
without doubt the original, as presented in the Arabic. In the case of Daniel we 
find the decay complete. In 11:41 there is possibly an example of this usage, but 
more probably the latter of the two inverted clauses, is circumstantial. One other 
only is to be found, 11:26 U1 epty faff) inT"D#? "Uaflfi ^JO. ■ There is 
not the slightest emphasis on either of these clauses; the writer seems not to 
appreciate the force which such an arrangement should imply. Its elder usage is 
far below the horizon of his knowledge, and the precedence of the subject has 
little significance to his mind. 

Another method of emphasis in the earlier language was the expression of 
the pronoun as subject, though already implied in the verbal form. If the clause 
stood alone, unless very strong emphasis was desired, the pronominal subject fol- 
lowed the verb, but if it stood joined to another clause with which contrast was 
desired both subjects preceded, as we have noted was customary in the case just 
considered. There is a fine example of this in Mai. 1:4, DIHX *JK1 1J3* flSH 
1J1 . But as the language developed 'from its earlier simplicity into a style less 
severe and more full, the pronoun came to be used in cases where no special empha- 
sis was desired or expressed. This usage finds its greatest development in Eccle- 
siastes, but it is to be noted that at this period this unemphatic pronoun always 
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follows the verb, e. g., Eccl. 2:1, }%} 'S^S *JK *fl"IJ3N i otherwise some emphasis 
is implied. But in Daniel, not only does the superfluous pronoun frequently 
occur, but in quite a number of cases it precedes the verb. Not less than nine such 
are to be found, (two of which are periphastic), e. g., 9:23, ?|*313nf) fi^PTfO 
"Wl"? 1 ? *J"lfO *JN1 IZn XV* • Another example of the same phrase is to be 

■~:*t--:-tttt 

found in 10:12. This construction also occurs in Ezra in six instances and not 
being found at all in Ecclesiastes, the fact would favor the position of the latter 
before Ezra, which is given it by Ewald. There is one case in Ecclesiastes where 
the pronoun does precede, viz., 1:12, IJfl Vy*,*7 j"V?!ip '4&? 1)ut ttlis is P r0DaD ly 
designed to make prominent the subject. A similar arrangement is found once 
in Daniel, 8:27 }%) *r)"i7J "7*31 *2N! possibly with the same object. 

It is to be noted that the order of words in participial clauses is more regular 
in the earlier books. The percentage of inverted order, that is predicate-subject, is 
as follows: Ezekiel, .13i 3 <r ; Malachi, .10 ; Ezra, .16f ; Ecclesiastes, .lS-ft ; Daniel,. 19. 

These clauses have already been included of course under simple nominal 
sentences. In connection with the participle it is interesting to note that in the 
material examined the periphrastic construction occurs only in Ezra and Daniel ; 
once in the former, five times in the latter. Of these five in Daniel, the inverted 
order subject-predicate is found in three. 

In conclusion, the material classified presents the following order when 
arranged according to percentage of irregularity, comprising all inversions in the 
declarative sentence : Ezekiel, .10 J ; Malachi, .16| ; Ezra, .25 ; Ecclesiastes, .27i ; 
Daniel, .30|. 

It is not claimed for a moment that this arrangement is definitely chronologi- 
cal, but the great gulf between Ezekiel and Daniel is very significant, and it 
seems to be true that the intervening books bridge it quite satisfactorily. Neither 
is this development without parallel ; we are presented with an exactly similar 
phenomenon in the order of the Assyrian sentence. The historical inscriptions 
show a development, from the rigid observance of the rule for the subsequence of 
the verb in the time of Tiglath Pileser I. to a freedom so great in the time of 
Asurbanipal, that the opposite order predominates.* That is, a much more exten- 
sive change has taken place in the Assyrian than is claimed for the Hebrew 
during practically the same length of time. In view of this analogy, we cannot 
but think that the facts presented are some additional indication of the late date 
of Daniel. They may not be conclusive alone, but in connection with the many 
other considerations which point the same way, they seem very significant. It 
seems reasonable to the writer that such an examination of the hexateuchal docu- 
ments might furnish some interesting indications as well as in other fields and it 
is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the historical development of 
Hebrew syntax shall have been definitely determined and arranged. 

* This fact is obtained from investigations made by Dr. Lester Bradner, Jr., of Tale Univer- 
sity, which will appear in the next number of Hebraica. 



